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gether and increase their efficiency by 
making generally available the combined 
experience of the various libraries. If 
the state agricultural colleges and experi- 



ment stations cared for this service and 
made an urgent demand for it, it is not un- 
likely that the department would be will- 
ing to furnish it under certain conditions. 



HOW SHALL WE INTEREST AND INDUCE OUR FACULTY AND STUDENTS TO 
MORE GENERAL CULTURAL READING? 



By Elizabeth Forrest, Librarian, Montana State College 



In my earlier and more inexperienced 
days when I was just graduated from the 
library school, I used to plan almost re- 
vengefully in my chagrined surprise how 
some day I would revisit the school and 
tell them there that the methods I listened 
to so enthusiastically about educating the 
public would not work: that the public 
did not want to be educated. This re- 
minds me of the account given by Miss 
Addams, in her "Twenty years at Hull- 
house," of the failure of the hygienic food 
kitchen that the settlement workers tried 
to establish in the neighborhood. One 
woman voiced the sentiment of the com- 
munity by saying that the food was nutri- 
tious, but that she did not want to eat 
what was nutritious; she preferred to 
eat "what she'd ruther." After this little 
introduction you can readily understand 
how hesitatingly I began to prepare a 
paper on the present topic. I entirely 
abandoned at the start any idea of sug- 
gesting to others ways and methods of 
improving cultural reading, and decided 
to confine myself to investigating condi- 
tions and reporting on them, hoping that 
such a resume might somewhat aid us all. 

Accordingly, a questionnaire was sent 
to forty-two technical institutions of col- 
legiate rank. The list of colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts endowed by 
Congress in the United States Bureau of 
Education report was used as a basis in 
selecting the libraries to be interrogated. 
The large university libraries were not 
questioned, since the problems of a well 
equipped library in an institution where 
the technical work is only one phase of 
activity are so different from those of 



more limited colleges. In like manner the 
schools for colored students were not con- 
sulted. Work with representatives of a 
race recently in slavery must present far 
greater difficulties than our own. Only 
twenty-six libraries replied. The general 
tone of the replies revealed on the whole 
a feeling of discouragement among the 
librarians. Only four of them were really 
optimistic with regard to conditions, and 
eight frankly reported little success. The 
remainder were doubtful as to the results 
of their efforts or entirely failed to answer 
with regard to this matter. Only two 
librarians wrote that nothing was done 
to stimulate cultural reading among the 
library patrons. It was difficult to classify 
the replies, since it was quite evident that 
the librarians had used different standards 
in answering the questionnaire. A num- 
ber replied that they were doing little to 
improve the reading and then went on to 
describe methods which others had felt 
to be adequate. Also varying opinions 
were advanced. One librarian thought it 
futile to make any effort, while another 
considered it almost unnecessary in view 
of the present excellent use of the library. 
It is only fair to state that the latter did 
report, nevertheless, attempts to interest 
readers. 

There are many methods used to get bet- 
ter reading. The showing on special 
shelves of general collections of books and 
of collections on special topics, as well as 
displays of the new books are the common- 
est ways to attract readers. Almost as 
usual are special exhibitions of books to 
which members of the faculty are invited, 
book notices in the college paper, and 
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more or less instruction to freshmen in 
library usage. A little less general prac- 
tice is notices to the faculty of new ac- 
cessions or of books of special interest 
to them. One librarian sends word of a 
duplicate pay collection of fiction; an- 
other of the free distribution of duplicate 
government bulletins; still a third writes 
to the effect of miscellaneous lectures and 
of a literary round table held by the 
faculty and the students. Nine refer 
especially to the excellent help given the 
library by the English department. Nine 
also report some instruction to freshmen 
to help them to use the library properly 
and at the same time to interest them in 
books. With respect to the realization by 
the librarian of the need of awakening 
wider interest in reading among the stu- 
dent body and members of the faculty and 
the effort put forth to accomplish that end 
the questionnaire has revealed encourag- 
ing conditions. 

Let us examine the causes that hinder 
the effects we wish for. First of all there 
is often the lack of a book fund ample 
enough to permit the purchase of attrac- 
tive books for general reading. In a small 
educational library there is always the ten- 
dency, indeed the necessity for buying 
first, and often exclusively, books that are 
intended primarily for collateral reading. 
There are a large number of such books 
which are not, properly speaking, refer- 
ence books, all good in their way, in every 
college library. Even more mature and 
serious-minded individuals than the aver- 
age college student would scarcely take 
home such material to read from cover to 
cover. If the library is to be instrumental 
in promoting worth-while reading, there 
must be available plenty of good fiction, 
drama, biography, books of travel, and of 
popular science — books many of which 
will never be used for class work. In this 
connection is proved the need and ad- 
visability in a college library of the crea- 
tion of a general book fund to be expended 
by the librarian. Only in this way will 
the library possess interesting books that 
ipvite reading. The department head pro- 



fessor is a specialist and buys out of a 
limited fund books that aid in class in- 
struction. If a certain phase of a subject 
is not taught, it is not likely to be repre- 
sented in the library. Without the con- 
trol by the librarian of a general book 
fv 'id, the book selection may be scientific 
and up-to-date, but it will be one-sided and 
incomplete. 

Another important reason why students 
do not read more extensively and wisely 
is the student's actual lack of time. This 
holds true particularly with regard to the 
students in agricultural and engineering 
institutions. I think I am correct in stat- 
ing that the technical schedules throughout 
the country are very heavy. The number 
of hours of laboratory and shop work re- 
quired, added to the recitation periods, and 
the time necessary for preparation leave 
a student little unemployed time. More- 
over, a large proportion of the students 
in these colleges are wholly or partially 
self-supporting while in attendance; this 
still more cuts down the margin of free 
time for reading and thought. Some time 
should normally be allowed for athletics, 
student activities, friendships and recrea- 
tion. 

Our students not only lack the time 
necessary for reading; they fail to appre- 
ciate the value of such reading, because 
they have no just conception of the worth 
of matters not allied with their particular 
line and not productive of money. This 
condition is especially to be found in the 
technical colleges. Here the students come 
largely from rural and small town com- 
munities, from homes and districts of lit- 
tle culture, and many of them from poorly 
equipped high schools where the teaching 
has been too much confined to the texts. 
They then pass into technical courses 
which absorb their energies and in which 
often the instructor has a narrow outlook. 
It seems to be true that such is the case 
more with engineerng than with agricul- 
tural students. Personally I have observed 
this fact at the University of Illinois, at 
the Pennsylvania State College, and at the 
Montana State College. One history in- 
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structor told me that he got his inspiration 
from the agricultural students and not 
from the engineering students. Our Eng- 
lish professor at Montana asked a class 
of sophomore engineers what surety they 
could give a city council that the bonding 
issue necessary to build water-works 
would pay for itself. Apparently most of 
the class had never heard of a bond! It 
is undoubtedly true that an engineer needs 
more technical knowledge than an agri- 
culturist, but it seems unfortunate that the 
average engineer should often be so nar- 
rowed as to be fit only for routine work. 
We as librarians ought to do all in our 
power to counteract such conditions. One 
of our senior engineers recently lost a 
position he applied for, because the em- 
ployer asked him to state in writing his 
opinions with regard to capital and labor. 
He had no opinions on such a subject, nor 
did he have an adequate command of Eng- 
lish to express views, even if he had 
possessed them. . . . 

These, briefly, are the reasons why our 
students do so little cultural reading, or 
do not even read to any great extent 
books directly connected with their studies. 
Members of the faculty are in many in- 
stances affected by similar conditions. 
Chief among these are the constantly in- 
creasing demands for specialization in all 
lines. A successful man has little time to 
read nowadays. Moreover, many of our 
teaching force grew up in their student 
days under the old regime of library con- 
ditions, and they themselves never formed 
good habits of reading. My own experi- 
ence, however, is that there is a constant- 
ly increasing appreciation and realization 
among college teachers of the need of a 
good library well organized and admin- 
istered. A quite innocent cause of reduced 
faculty use of the library is the possession 
of good private libraries of their own by 
members of the faculty body. 

I find some newspaper and magazine 
reading by students to be quite general. 
While this is all very well in its way, such 
desultory and fragmentary reading can 
never take the place of the sustained 



perusal of serious books. Such a condition 
is but one more indication of the hurried 
habits of a busy age. Some of this period- 
ical reading amounts to nothing but the 
idle turning of the leaves of illustrated 
periodicals and the occasional reading of 
a light short story. 

In a college of any size it is easy for the 
library staff to be deceived with regard to 
the number of students using the library. 
If the library is crowded, — and what one is 
not? — and the students are numerous, the 
library will easily present the appearance 
of being well used. Moreover, a small 
staff pushed to desperation to answer the 
demands already made upon it quails at 
the thought of inducing more use of the 
library. However, it may at the same 
time be true that many of the students are 
not doing any reading that is worth while, 
and that some of the best books seldom 
circulate. A large percentage of the stu- 
dents who crowd library tables are simply 
using the library as a study room in which 
to prepare lessons from their text-books. 

Of the crying need of increased library 
use and more reading along cultural and 
also specialized lines, no librarian worthy 
of the name will fail to appreciate the 
reality. When we find professors with 
Ph. D. degrees who frankly confess that 
they cannot use a card catalogue, when 
agricultural graduates and instructors ad- 
mit of never having heard of the govern- 
ment index to agricultural experiment sta- 
tion literature, when college seniors com- 
pelled to write a thesis enter the college 
library for the first time, when other stu- 
dents are graduated without ever having 
drawn a book, and when both faculty and 
student members often show a lamentable 
ignorance, even of standard English liter- 
ature (I have heard instructors boast of 
their lack of knowledge of well known 
authors), it is time that the college li- 
brarians of the country exert themselves 
to overcome these defects. It is true that 
the librarians sense these difficulties and 
are striving to meet them. Perhaps the 
first step in this direction is the realiza- 
tion of the necessity for requiring of all 
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freshmen some study of the proper use of 
a library. The offering of an elective in 
library instruction is not adequate to meet 
the problem. Those most in need of such 
a course fail to elect it. It would seem that 
the ideal way would be to make compul- 
sory some such work for all freshmen, and 
then to provide further instruction for 
those who wish it. The library staff, how- 
ever, cannot give such instruction, if it 
is heavily taxed in time and energy. It is 
surely worth while to sacrifice a good deal 
to make it possible for every student to 
gain at least an elementary knowledge of 
how to use a library. 

There is, however, another aspect to 
library usage. The library is, above all, 
a tool to be employed properly. It may 
be more; — it may be one door to an under- 
standing and appreciation of life and its 
spiritual verities. Right here the purely 
technical student is most lacking. I can- 
not express the matter as clearly as did 
our chairman in her letter to me, and so I 
quote her words: "Technical education 
may give one as much discipline in se- 
curing mental alertness and perhaps grasp, 
yet no technical subject gives one the 
knowledge of man — his methods of thought 
and action, his decisions and the result of 
his decisions — which fits a man or woman 
to cope with the world of men." I have 
noticed this lack of understanding of hu- 
man nature in one of my dearest friends, 



herself a woman of education and attain- 
ments, but technically trained only. In- 
asmuch as she is high-minded, she takes 
for granted the same attitude in others, 
and is bewildered and unhappy when she 
often runs onto other traits. More study 
of history and sociology, a wider reading 
of fiction and a drama would have better 
prepared her to meet the world, and with 
truer knowledge of life and its hard con- 
ditions, she would have had more sym- 
pathy and tolerance for storm-tossed hu- 
manity. 

The question of the power of personal 
contact is one that cannot be estimated. 
A little patience, a word here and there, 
and a great deal of tact in calling atten- 
tion to books and magazine articles that 
are worth while will in time have an 
effect. Tact is particularly needed in deal- 
ing with members of the faculty. It is 
necessary to be careful to give due re- 
spect to men who have specialized in sub- 
jects we know little of, and above all the 
service asked for should be rendered be- 
fore offering one not requested. However, 
if the librarian is really competent and 
possesses valuable information the faculty 
will gradually appreciate this and will 
come in time to ask help and advice. In 
this way he will be able to take his proper 
place as a guide to literature in the col- 
lege community. 



AN INDEX TO AGRICULTURAL PERIODICALS 



By Vina Elethe Clark,. Librarian, Ioica State College of Agriculture 



It is scarcely necesary at this time to 
present arguments in favor of an index to 
agricultural periodical literature. That 
has been well done by Mr. Hepburn of the 
Purdue University library in two papers 
before this section, and, moreover, we are 
all agreed that we need it. Therefore, the 
object of this report is not to give de- 
tailed information regarding such an Index, 



but to provoke a discussion of ways and 
means to get it. 

You all received copies of the circular 
letter sent out from our library some 
weeks ago, and practically all of you re- 
plied to it. All of the replies were favor- 
able to the plan, some librarians naturally 
being more enthusiastic than others. 

Mrs. Kidder received many replies, also 



